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A Phantom of Dklight. 



BY WILLIAM WORDSWOETH. 



She was a Phantom of Delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about "her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, to waylay. 

I saw her, upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet: 

A Creature, not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
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And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveler between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
Or yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light 
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On May Morning. 



BY JOHN MILTON. 



Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee and wish thee long. 
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The Factory Children. 



BY ELIZABETH BABBETT BUOWKING. 



Do you hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And ^/la^ cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 

The young birds are chirping in their nest; 
The young fawns are.. playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are Wowing toward the west: 

•" ' » • • ■ ^ - ' 

But the young, young children, oh my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in* the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 

"For oh," say the children, "we are weary. 

And we cannot run or leap. 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 

To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping: 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping. 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

A u h 
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For, all day, we drag our burden, tiring. 
Through the coal-dark underground. 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron, 
In the factories, round and round. 
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"For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning: 

Their wind comes in our faces ; 
Till our hearts turn — our heads, with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places — 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling ; 

Turns the long light that droopeth down the wall ; 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling; 

All are turning, all the day, and we with all ! 
And all day the iron wheels are droning ; 

And sometimes we could pray : 
* Oh, ye wheels ' — breaking out in a sad moaning — 
•Stop! be silent for a day!'" 



And well may the children weep before you ; 

They are weary ere they run ; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun. 
They know the grief of man, but not the wisdom ; 

They sink in man's despair, without its calm ; 
Are slaves, without the liberty of Christdom ; 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm ! 
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The Village Pastor. 



BY OUVIER OOLDSMTTH. 



Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 

But in his duty prompt to every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all ; 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran. 
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E'en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, t» share die good man's smile; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round his breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on his head. 
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Th(>u art come in right good time. 
With the sweetest of the prime : 
With the green trees and the flowers, 
Orchard blooms and sunny showers, 
And the cuckoo and the bee. 
And lark's an^^elic ecstasy. 
And the bird that speaks delight 
Into the close ear of night. 
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Aux Italiens. 



BY SABL LYTTOir. 



Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 

The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore; 

And Mario can soothe, with a tender note, 
The souls in Purgatory. 

The moon on the tower slept soft as snow; 

And who was not thrille4. in the strangest way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas'-buraed low, 
^*Ni?n H scardar di w^"? • V ^ 

Meanwhile I was thinking of my first loVe, 

As I had not been thinking of aught for years ; 

Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 

For I thought of her grave below the hill. 

Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over; 

And I thought: "Were she only living still. 
How I could forgive her and love her." 

And I turned and looked ; she was sitting there, 
In a dim box over the stage ; and dressed 
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In that muslin dress, with that full, soft hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast! 

To my early love from my future bride 

One moment I looked. Then I stole to the door, 

I traversed the passage ; and down at her side 
I was sitting a moment more. 

My thinking of her, or the music's strain, 

Or something which never will be expressed, 

Had brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmine on her breast. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed ! 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then, 
And the very first words that her sweet lips said, 

My heart grew youthful again. 

I think, in the lives of most women and men, 

There's a moment when all would go smooth and 
even, 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 

But oh, the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And oh, that music I and oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower: 
''Non ti scordar di me^ fwn ti scordar di me^ 

J s \ 
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Hear, Sweet Spirit. 



BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 



Hear^ sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel ! 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long-lingering knell. 

At an evening evermore, 

In a Chapel on the shore, 

Shall the Chanters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly. 

Doleful Masses chant for thee, 

« 

^^ Miserere Dominer^ 

Hark ! the eddies die away 

On the yellow moonlight sea ; 
The boatmen rest their oars, and say: 
^^ Miserere DomineT* 
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The Death-Bed. 



BY THOMAS HOOD. 



We watched her breathing thro' the night, 
Her breathing soft and low. 
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As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept. 
And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came, dim and sad. 
And chill widi early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours. 
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Hero and Lkai^er. 



BY GEORGE CBABBE. 



From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 
This for the moment : and then clouds again 
Hide every beam ; and fear and darkness reign. 
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Dirge. 



BY FELICIA IK)KOTU£A HEMAHS. 



Where shall we make her grave ? 
Oh, where the wild-flowers wave 

In the free air ! 
Where shower and singing-bird 
'Midst the young leaves are heard- 

There — lay her there ! 

"• ■ s .. . 

Harsh was the world to her — 
Now may sleep minister 

Balm for each ill. 
Low on sweet Nature's breast 
Let the meek heart find rest. 

Deep, deep and still ! 

Murmur, glad waters, by ! 
Faint gales, with happy sigh, 

Come wandering o*er 
That green and mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 

Storms beat no more ! 
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What though for her in vain 
Falls now the bright spring-rain, 

Plays the soft wind ? 
Yet still, from where she lies, 
Should blessed breathings rise, 

Gracious and kind. 

Therefore let song and dew 
Thence in the heart renew 

Life's vernal glow ! 
And o'er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet's birth 

Still come and go ! 

Oh, then, where wild-flowers wave. 
Make ye her mossy grave 

In the free air ! 
Where shower and singing-bird 
'Midst the young leaves are heard- 

There — lay her there ! 
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Ae Farewell. 



BT BOBEBT BUBirS. 



Ae fond kiss and then we sever ! 
Ae farewell, alas ! for ever. 
Deep in heart-wrung tears Til pledge thee ; 
Warring sighs and groans Til wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me : 
Dark despair around benights me. 

rU ne'er blame my partial fancy — 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met — or ever parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 



Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
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Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 

Ae farewell, alas ! for ever 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee ; 

Warring sighs and groans Til wage thee. 



'* Cherry Ripe. 
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BY WIT.LIAM COX HENNETT. 



Chkkks as soft as July peaches ; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness ; round, large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise ! 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness ; 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness. 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn. 
Mischief done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning ! 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness. 
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To Althea, From Prison. 



BY BICHABD LOVELACE. 



When Love, with unconfined wings, 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye — 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round. 

With no alloying Thames ; 
Our careless breasts with roses bound, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free- 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller note shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 
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I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses : 

And out again I come and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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Oh! For a Beaker. 



BT JOHN KBATB. 



Oh for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burn mirth ! 
Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking in the brim. 

And purple-stained mouth ! 
That I might drink and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 
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My Ain Countrie. 



BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 



The sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sets he ; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 

In my ain countrie. 
Oh, gladness comes to many, 

But sorrow comes to me, 

As I look o*er the vide ocean 
^^ * 

To my ain' countde. 

Oh, it's nae my ain ruin 

That saddens aye my e'e. 
But the love I left in Galloway, 

Wi' bonnie bairnies three. 
My hamely hearth burnt bonnie, 

An* smiled my fair Marie: 
I've left my heart behind me 

In my ain countrie. 

The bud comes back to summer. 
And the blossom to the bee; 

But ril win back — oh, never. 
To my ain countrie. 
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I'm leal to the high heaven, 
Which will be leal to me, 

An' there Til meet ye a' serene 
Frae my ain countrie. 
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To Celia. 



BY BEX JONSON. 



Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And ril not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honoring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me; 
Since when, if grows — and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee. 
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To AN Indian Air. 



BY PKBCY BTSSnE SUELLEY. 



I ARi^ from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shinincr bri^jht. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 
To thy chamber window, sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 
The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint. 
It dies upon my heart, 
As I must die on thine, 
O beloved as thou art ! 

lift me from the grass ! 

1 die, I faint, I fail ! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
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My. cheek is cold and white, alas ! 
My heart beats loud and fast. 
O press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last 
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''With A Magic Like Thee/' 



BY LOED BYRON. 



There be none of beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me ; 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing. 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming, 
And the midnight moon is weaving 

Her bright chain o'er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant's asleep : 
So the spirit bows before thee. 
To listen and adore thee 
With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of summer's ocean. 
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Lord Ullin's Daughter. 



BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries : ** Boatman, do not tarry, 

And ril give thee a silver pound, 
To row me o'er the ferry." 

"Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?*' 

«Oh, Tm the chief of Ulva's isle. 

And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men, 

Three days we've fled together; 
For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather." 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight: 

"I'll go, my chief: I'm ready. 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady." 

** Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
"Though tempests round us gather; 
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ril meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her. 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And stiil they rowed amid the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing — 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore ; 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismayed, thro' storm and shade 

His child he did discover: 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back, come back," he cried in grief, 
"Across this stormy water; 
And ril forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter — oh, my daughter." 

'Twas vain. The loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing. 
The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 
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*How Sleep the Brave." 



BT WILLIAM COLUNB. 



How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 



The Flirtation. 



BY LETITIA E. I^KDOH. 



And yet the dream was pleasant, 
Tho' it hath vanished now; 
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Like shaking down loose blossoms 

From off the careless bough. 
They never came to fruit, 

And their short lives soon were o'er; 
But we passed an hour beneath them, 

And we never asked for more. 
No vows were ever spoken ; 

We had no farewells to say ; 
Gay were we when we met at first, 

And we parted just as gay. 
There was little to remember, 

And nothing to regret. 
Love touches not the flatterer, 

Love chains not the coquette. 



A Picture. 



BY OABBIEL DAITTE B08BETTL 



The blessed damosel leaned out, 
From the gold bars of heaven. 

Her eyes were deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at even. 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 
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We Have Been Frip:nds Together. 



BY CAROLINE NORTON. 
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We have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade ; 
Since first beneath the chestnut-tr^es 

In infancy we played. 
But coldness dwells within thy heart, 

A cloud is on thy brow ; 
We have been friends together — 

Shall a light word part us now? 

We have been gay together ; 

We have laughed at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing, 

Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 

And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been gay together — 

Shall a light word part us now? 

We have been sad together ; 

We have wept, with bitter tears, 
O'er the grass-grown graves where slumbered 

The hopes of early years. 
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The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 

We have been sad together — 
Oh, what shall part us now? 



An Apology. 



BY WILLIAM BOBEBT 8PEKCEB. 



Too late I stayed — forgive the crime — 
Unheeded flew the hours. 

How noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers ! 

And who, with clear account, remarks 
The ebbings of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond-sparks 
That dazzle as they pass ? 

Ah, who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings? 
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When the Kye Comes Hame. 



BY JAMES HOOO. 



Come all ye jolly shepherds, 

That whistle through die glen, 
rU tell ye of a secret 

That courtiers dlnna ken : 
What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o' man can name ? 
'Tis to woo a bonnle lassie 

When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
'Tween the gloamin' an' the mirk 
When the kye comes hame. 

'Tis not beneath the coronet. 

Nor canopy of state : 
'Tis not on couch of velvet, 

Nor arbor of the great — 
'Tis beneath the spreadin' birk. 

In the glen without the name, 
Wi* a bonnie, bonnie lassie, 

When the kye comes hame. 
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When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
*Tween the gloamin' an' the mirk 
When the kye comes hame. 
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Through the Rye." 



Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body 

Need a body cry? 
Ilka lassie has her laddie — 

Ne'er a ane hae I ; 
Yet a' the lads they smile at me 

When comin' through the rye. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' frae the toun, 
Gin a body greet a body 

Need a body gloom ? 
Ilka lassie has her laddie : 

Nane, they say, hae I ; 
But a* the lads they lo'e me weel, 

And what the waur am I ? 
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My Days Among the Dead. 



BY BOBEKT 80UTHEY. 



My days among the dead are passed; 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I .understand and feel 

How much to them I owe. 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 

I live in long-past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears. 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

My place with them will be. 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all futurity. 
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Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust 



"Gather Ye Rosebuds. 
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BY BOBERT HEBRICK. 



Gather ye rosebuds as ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-dayi 

To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he's a-getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he's to setting. 

The age is best which is the nrst, 

When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Time still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 
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The Lost Leader. 



BY SOBEBT BROWNING. 



Just for a handful of ribbon he left us ; 

Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which Fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote. 
They, with the gold to give, dealt him out silver, 

So much was theirs who so little allowed. 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 

Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud. 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 

Burns, Shelley, were with us — they watch from their 
graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen ! 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves I 

We shall march prospering, not thro' his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us, not from his lyre. 
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Deeds will be done, while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch, when the rest bade aspire. 

Blot out his name then, record one lost soul more. 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 

Life's night begins, let him never come back to us ! 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain. 
Forced praise on our part : the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad, confident moving again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him: strike gallantly. 

Aim at our heart ere we pierce thro' his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us. 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the Throne ! 
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The Butterfly-Chase. 



BT JOHN STEBUKO. 



As is the forest's leafy shade. 
Or blackbird's hidden serenade. 
Thou art a flash that lights the whoL 
A gush from Nature's v?rnal soul ! 
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At the Church-Gate. 



BY W. M. THACKEBAY. 



Although I enter not, 
Yet round about the spot 

Ofttimes I hover ; 
And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 

Expectant of her. 

The minster bell tolls out 
Above the city's rout. 

And noise and humming. 
They Ve hushed the minster bell: 
The organ 'gins to swell ; 

She's coming, she's coming ! 

My lady comes at last, 
Timid and stepping fast. 

And hastening hither. 
With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes — she's here — she's past ! 

May heaven go with her ! 

Kneel undisturbed, fair saint ! 
Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly; 
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I will not enter there, 
To suUy your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits, who wait. 
And see, through heaven's gate. 

Angels within it. 

Spring. 



BY BEAUMONT AND FLETCHEE. 



Now the lusty Spring is seen ! 

Golden yellow, gaudy blue. 

Daintily invite the view. 
Everywhere, on every green, 

Roses, blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull ; 

Lilies whiter than the snow ; 
Woodbines, of sweet honey full — 

All love's emblems, and all cry 
"Ladies, if not plucked, we die." 
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The Dying Marmion. 



BY SIB WALTEB SOOTT. 



The pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured : " Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurs'd, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst?" 

Oh, Woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
As variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made : 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran ; 
Forgot were hatreds, wrongs, and fears : 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 
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She stooped her by the runnel's side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountains wide, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ? Behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say : 
^' Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 

Who built this cross and well^ 
She filled the helm, and back she hied. 
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Psyche, With Her Lamp. 



BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 



But on the ground sat Psyche all alone. 
The lamp and knife beside her, and no moan 
She made, but silent let the long hours go, 
Till dark night closed around her and her woe. 
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My Heid Is Like To Rend, Willie, 



BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 



My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 
I'm wearin' aff my feet, Willie, 

Fm dyin' for your sake ! 
Oh, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your head on my briest-bane ; 
Oh, say you'll think on me, Willie, 

When I i^m deid and gane ! 

Oh, wae's me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met ! 

Oh, wae's me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set ! 

Oh, wae's me for the loamin green 
Where we were wont to gae. 

And wae's me for the destinie 
That gart me luve thee sae ! 

Oh, dinna mind my words, Willie — 
I downa seek to blame ; 

But oh, it's hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld's shame ! 
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Het tears are hailin' ower your cheek, 
And hailin* ower your chin : 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow, and for sin? 

The lav'rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid. 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we're sittin' on, 
Wi' dewdraps shimmerin' sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh, remember me, Willie, 

On land where'er ye be ! 
And oh, think on the leal, leal heart, 

That ne'er luvit ane but thee ! 
And oh, think on the cauld, cauld mools 

That 'file my yellow hair. 
That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye never sail kiss mairl 
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True Love. 



BY WILLIAM 8HAKE8PEABB. 



Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments ; love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh ! no, it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, altho' his height be ta'ken. 
Love's not Time's fool, tho' rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come : 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out, even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



Sweet Evenings Come and Go, Love, 



BY OEOKGK KLIOT. 



Sweet evenings come and go, love, 
They came and went of yore : 
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This evening of our life, love, 
Shall go and come no more. 

When we have passed away, love, 
All things will keep their name: 

But yet no life on earth, love. 
With ours will be the same. 

The daisies will be there, love. 

The stars in heaven will shine : 

I shall not feel thy wish, love, 
Nor thou my hand in thine. 

A better time will come, love. 
And better souls be born : 

I would not be the best, love. 
To leave thee now forlorn. 
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